British Education

Elementary Schools doing much more advanced work than the younger
children in Secondary Schools. As regards premises and teachers'
salaries all, it is recommended, should have similar treatment. These
proposals, and others which the report contains, especially the reiterated
demand for more "realism" in education, are at present greatly
exercising the minds of those concerned with education in this country.
They cannot, however, be discussed in this pamphlet, which must be
restricted to describing and explaining things as they now are.

The starting point of the State system of secondary education was
the report, in 1895, of a Royal Commission on Secondary Education
with Mr. James Bryce (afterwards Lord Bryce) as Chairman. Its
recommendations led both to the establishment of a single Central
Authority for Education (the Board of Education) in 1900 and of
LJLA.s with powers to aid education other than elementary in 1902.
Certain School Boards, as we have seen, had made unauthorised attempts
to provide Higher Grade Schools, and the County and Borough
Councils had had some power to aid secondary and technical instruction,
But an entirely fresh start was made under the Act of 1902, The new
LJELA.s were active in assisting the old Endowed Schools, many of
which were near collapse, and providing new schools. Many of the
Higher Grade Schools and institutions for the education of apprentice
teachers (pupil teacher centres) became Secondary Schools and so did
the numerous rate-aided schools in Wales, leading from the Elementary
Schools to the Welsh University Colleges. But the Board of Educa-
tion, in issuing their first regulations for Secondary Schools in 1904*
did not allow recognition to be won too cheaply, They ruled that
the education provided must be " general "f must extend over at
least a full four-year course, and must continue up to and beyond the
age of 16, The subjects should include English Language and Litera-
ture, History and Geography, at least one Foreign Language, Mathe-
matics and Science, Handicraft for boys. Housewifery for girls, and
Physical Training were required. In 1907, to widen the " educational
ladder " for the abler Elementary School children, they required that
25 per cent of the pupils should be admitted free from the Elementary
Schools, a system, which has since been replaced by the " special place M
system which grades the fee according to the parents* means. The
free place system helped to standardise the age of entry at 12, and later
at ii. In 1917 special grants were offered to encourage courses of
advanced work for pupils between 16 and 18, Between Jpio and 1935
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